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Reminder of The Presence 


symbol which proclaims the Real Presence in the Tabernacle . . . is 
in itself a symbol of man’s burning faith and hope. Canon 1271 
wisely prescribes the purity and materials of its composition. Con- 
forming to the spirit of that recommendation, the Will & Baumer 
Lux Domini Sanctolite is formed from the two preferred substances 
named in the Canon. It is a blend of pure olive oil and natural 
beeswax as specified by the Sacred Congregation of Rites (N.4205). 


Other than Lux Domini, Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights 
of varying kinds, Missa Brand, 6624% pure beeswax and Altar 
Brand, 51% pure beeswax. Each designed to comply with ecclesias- 
tical customs and codes, and for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
in Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Correspondence 





— 


Demurrer 


Eprror: Recently I returned to my: home 
in Miami, Fla., and found in the accumu- 
lated clippings an article by Miss Flannery 
O'Connor which appeared in AMERICA 
(3/30).. It was a discussion of the Cath- 
olic Church and the problems of the fiction 
writer, which took off from a rather rude 
statement made by me in answer to an 
individual Catholic’s question as to whether 
or not I thought that his faith handicapped 
the so-called creative process of writing. 

Inasmuch as I wrote back that the Cath- 
olic faith (and I am amazed I did not 
add “any rigid doctrine”) amounted to 
“brainwashing” even before the young 
brain could function, I would like to thank 
Miss O’Connor for the even temper of her 
reaction. 

And, if it’s not too late, I’'d like to do 
myself a bit better justice. For Miss 
O’Connor seemed to feel that I objected to 
her faith because it sets special standards 
for sex morals and because the Church 
tries to shelter its members from what it 
regards as “dangerous” literature, movies 
and so forth. 

That is not true of me. As an American 
whose ancestors have fought for freedom of 
mind, conscience and speech, I feel that 
Catholics have every right to set standards 
for themselves of any sort, so long as they 
do not, by such standards, undertake to 
impose them on others. 

A close friend of mine, a Catholic—for 
whom I stood last year in St. Peter’s in 
Rome holding a Rosary so the Pope might 
bless it for said friend—argued recently 
that, in his view, the ideals of “freedom” 
and “democracy” would be wholly fulfilled 
if someday the United States contained a 
Catholic majority, which then voted out of 
being all public worship, all belief, all 
writing and expression different from or 
contrary to whatever was the then current 
detail of Catholic dogma. 

That—and not the effort to define what’s 
obscene—is where I enter my demurrer. As 
a free American, I’d let him be a Catholic 
if he were the only one in the U. S. A.— 
and since he is my friend, I’d even bring 
him a rosary blessed by his Pope, for he 
would value it. 

My friend, though he seems a_ loyal 
American, would nevertheless deny me the 
tight to learn, think, say and publish what 
I believe true—if his fellow-Catholics out- 
numbered all other Americans even by one 
man! 

It is that attitude of Catholics—and 
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when it appears, of the Presbyterians, to 
whom my late father was minister—and of 
his dogmatic, Calvanistic forebears—which 
I deplore. 

I am certain the Constitution guarantees 
all of us rights, here, which are inviolable. 
The liberty it describes is to protect mi- 
norities—of which Catholics are one. I, 
therefore, am a protector of Catholics, so 
long as their belief does not lead to acts 
which interfere with my freedom of belief, 
speech and so on. 

And it is in this area that I believe any 
dogmatic faith obstructs the so-called “cre- 
ative process’—along, incidentally, with 
that mixture of curiosity and intellectual 
integrity of criticism which makes a sci- 
entist. For that person who accepts as truth 
a specific body of doctrine—and more par- 
ticularly, one who is willing to impose it 
by the force of majority on others—has 
nothing from which or with which to 
“create.” 

To him or her the truth is already known; 
all that can thenceforward be accomplished 
is to promulgate it—by persuas‘on or force 


of law! Since such a person lacks all ap- 
preciation of liberty for others, I sometimes 
feel that for the rosary I gave, I’d get back 
shackles, eventually! 

I do not imagine this thesis is printable, 
from your standpoint, and I am in any case 
sorry it comes so tardily. But I greatly 
appreciate AMERICA’s mood in meeting my 
rudeness with civility. And I'd even more 
appreciate being shown how—and why— 
my anxiety for American freedom is so in- 
tense when Catholics deal with the topic. 
For if I’ve misconstrued the Church’s ideal, 
I'd be very glad to know it. 
Miami, Fla. Poinie WYLIE 
[We refer Mr. Wylie and his friend to the 
Jan. 28, 1948 statement of the late Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas, then Chair- 
man of the Administrative Board, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference: “We deny 
absolutely and without qualification that 
the Catholic Bishops of the United States 
are seeking a union of Church and State, 
by any endeavor whatsoever, either proxi- 
mate or remote. If tomorrow Catholics 
constituted a majority in our country, they 
would not seek a union of Church and 
State. They would then, as now, uphold 
the Constitution and all its Amend- 
. Ep. 
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Wanted: Managing Editor 


A special-purpose Catholic magazine of 60,000 circulation 
needs an alert, younger man (28-35) with some experience 


Applicant must be able to think and write clearly, and to 
evaluate mss., photography and art work. He should possess 
a general knowledge of printing processes and - magazine 


He will work as a member of the organization team; under 
very general policy direction he will plan issues, handle 
writer and artist relations, and have direct charge of the 


The location is near Buffalo, N. Y. The salary is open and 
will match the applicant’s experience record. Please give full 
background including the salary desired. Your letter will be 
held in strict confidence. For a preliminary interview, please 


Monsignor Joseph A. McPherson 
781 Ridge Road 
Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





Our Little World 


As we write, news accounts of the 
spreading Far-Eastern influenza epi- 
demic are growing inches longer every 
day. Japan reports 130,000 cases; the 
Philippines had 300,000 cases during 
May; India’s Bombay and Madras report 
their epidemic to be on the wane. 

U. S. officials have doubled their ef- 
forts to check on travelers arriving from 
infected parts of the world. Public 
health agencies repeated the warning 
that the virus would in all probability 
reach this country and then spread rap- 
idly. Fortunately the disease appears to 
be a relatively mild form of influenza; 
the death-toll in the Far East has been 
limited. 

Our globe seems small indeed when 
we consider the speed with which a 
virus leaps from one continent to an- 
other. No nation can raise its frontiers 
high enough to keep out the ubiquitous 
germ. In today’s world of rapid com- 
munications, no people can put even 
an ocean between themselves and an 
epidemic. And what is true of germs 
holds for ideas as well. Good and evil 
ideas get around fast these days, perhaps 
even more speedily than the flu. In our 
kind of world there are no more islands. 


Dangerous Smoke Signals 


Three hundred and ninety-nine _bil- 
lion cigarettes will have been smoked by 
U. S. puffers during the 12-month period 
ending June 30. This tops the previous 
year's record by a round 12 billion. The 
fag-fiend has apparently paid little at- 
tention to continuing studies that 
seemed to tie cigarette smoking with 
lung-cancer as well as with heart and 
circulatory diseases. 

On June 5 a research team of the 
American Cancer Society released its 
final report. It is “an analysis of death 
rates in relation to the smoking habits 
of 187,783 men who have been traced 
for an average of 44 months.” 

The study showed 2,665 “excess” 
deaths among regular cigarette smokers. 
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That is to say, out of 7,316 deaths, only 
4,651 men would have died “if there 
was no difference between smokers and 
non-smokers.” Of these excess deaths, 
52.1 per cent were from coronary dis- 


eases, 13.5 from lung cancer and another 


13.5 from other cancers. 

To date, the reaction of the tobacco 
industry has been extremely puzzling. 
Speaking through its Industry Research 
Committee, it has simply stated that 
“the origins of cancer and heart disease 
are still unknown.” It also calls into 
question the statistical methodology of 
the American Cancer Society’s research 
team. 

But the tobacco industry has not come 
up with anything like an equally de- 
tailed study that would minimize the 
link between cigarette smoking and 
these diseases. Until it does, a minimum 
sense of responsibility dictates the play- 
ing-down of advertisements that chortle 
over the joy of smoking. 


Auto Ads Will Reform 


Advertising campaigns can be re- 
formed to meet an awakened sense of 
responsibility in an industry. Assembled 
in Detroit on June 6, the directors of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
unanimously voted to recommend that 
the industry’s ad-writers play down 
speed and horsepower in cars and play 
up the safety element. If member-com- 
panies abide by the decision, owners 
and drivers will “be urged to judge a 
car in terms of useful power and ability 
to perform safe, reliable and comfortable 
transportation, rather than in terms of 
capacity for speed.” 

To underline this sane decision, the 
Association further urged member-com- 
panies not to enter their cars in racing 





Next Week... 


GreorcE Lorimer tells what 
World War II, Protestantism and 
Hollywood have been doing to 
change things in South Italy’s 
Calabria. 














competition. Claims to speed records 
have proliferated to such an extent that 
they are meaningless, anyway; one off- 
cial admitted that his company had en- 
tered cars in races just “to confuse the 
picture.” 

The National Safety Council has com- 
mended the Association’s decision as “a 
big step toward a safer America.” If 
the ad-writers will tailor their cloth to 
fit this sensible pattern, carnage on the 
highways may drop significantly. 


Hospitals Close Ranks 


With our eyes fastened so’ steadily 
these days on the problems and the 
promise of our Catholic schools, we may 
possibly be forgetting another growing 
apostolate, that of U. S. Catholic hos- 
pitals. There are 801 general hospitals 
among them, with a bed capacity of 
129,603; during the year 1957 they will 
care for 10.9 million patients. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 sisters are engaged in 
hospital work. 

When the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion met recently in Cleveland, it was 
pointed out that our hospitals need an- 
other 20,000 sisters. These nuns will 
require a very special training, the best 
that can be made available, 

The respected voice that sounded this 
plea for more nuns and better training 
was that of Mother M. Rose Elizabeth, 
C.S.C., president emeritus of Dunbar- 
ton College, Washington, D. C. She 
urged: 1) centralization of nursing 
schools; 2) cooperation between religi- 
ous communities of women in the ad- 
ministration of these schools; 3) where 
possible, integration of nursing schools 
with Catholic universities; 4) sharing 
of hospital resources among religious 
communities; 5) planned division of hos- 
pital specialties among Catholic institu- 
tions in a given area; 6) joint nurse- 
recruitment programs; 7) full coopera- 
tion of communities of hospital sisters 
with the aims and programs of the Sister 
Formation Conference (Am. 1/12). 

Deploring change merely for its own 
sake, the nun-educator also scored what 
she called “spiritual sclerosis,” or exces- 
sive resistance to new ideas and new 
methods. Surely the spirit of dedication 
which motivates those engaged in this 
apostolate of mercy will lead these “wo- 
men in white” to even greater union and 
effectiveness, 
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Miniatures of Asia 


p The gap between pro-Western na- 
tons of the Middle East and the Egyp- 
tian-Syrian bloc is constantly widening. 
The sweeping victory of Lebanese Gov- 
ernment candidates over pro-Egyptian 
rivals in the June 9 elections has put 
the stamp of approval on the regime’s 
pro-Western policies. The June 10 dip- 
lomatic rupture between Jordan and 
Egypt has pulled these two countries 
still further apart. Egypt’s dream of a 
Nasser-led Arab unity has never seemed 
farther from realization. 

p> Communist and fellow-traveler labor 
unions stole the show in Indonesia’s May 
Day celebrations, except in the city of 
Surabaya. There the Catholic labor 
union called on non-Communist labor 
groups to join them in a rival celebra- 
tio. Though the Reds have more mem- 
bers than the Catholic groups (2.7 mil- 
lion as against 10,000) , the Communists 
were effectively challenged by the Cath- 
olics and those cooperating with them. 
The success of their demonstration au- 
gurs well for the future of the three- 
year-old Catholic trade union movement 
in Indonesia. 

p Reports from Hong Kong indicate 
that Peking has been forced to adopt a 
“pie-in-the-sky” line. The Chinese Red 
regime has failed to make good on its 
promises. Students are being told they 
must be content with a partial educa- 
tion. Farmers are advised to practice 
greater austerity. Industrial workers are 
exhorted to eat less and work more. 
Management must cut costs. In short, 
in lieu of promised economic progress, 
the people of China are being told they 
can only hope for the future. Little won- 
der party underlings are reportedly 
as “confused” as the people they are try- 
ing to whip into line. 


BBC Passes Khrushchev 


It was not generally noted in the 
press that Khrushchev was seen on Bri- 
tish television, too. A few days after 
the unprecedented CBS interview was 
shown to the American audience, British 
TV viewers had their chance to see the 
same feature. The reaction, as reflected 
in editorial comments in some British 
weeklies, shows that the performance 
of the Soviet party secretary stimulated 
serious discussion. 
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The average British viewer inevitably 
saw the issues raised by Khrushchev 
against the background of the recent 
Christmas Islands H-bomb experiments, 
following London’s decision to reduce 
the military budget by relying on nu- 
clear weapons. The Anglican Church 
Times said that those optimists who be- 
lieved the time for disarmament was 
ripe got some support from Khrush- 
chev’s plea for the great powers to live 
in peace. But, as it pointed out, the 
Soviet chief's sincerity and credibility 
suffered when he blandly claimed that 
Kadar’s puppet regime in Hungary ex- 
pressed the will of the people. 

The independent right-wing Spectator 
said that though the Soviet bid for 
limitation of nuclear tests is “palpably 
dishonest,” it would be a mistake to 
think Khrushchev’s words would have 
no effect in Asia. To the average viewer, 
Khrushchev appeared as a “jolly, chuck- 
ling fellow, patient and reasonable in 
explaining his views,” to use the Tablet’s 
words. But this London Catholic organ 
reacted like the Economist, which 
pointed out the appropriateness of reci- 
procity. Moscow’s refusal to allow a 
counter appearance in the Soviet Union, 
said this latter weekly, would “make 
nonsense” of Khrushchev’s “outwardly 
confident offer of an honest battle of 
ideas.” 

The CBS initiative, which seems to 
have irked President Eisenhower, has at 
least roused men on both sides of the 
Atlantic to a discussion of the need for 
intelligent handling of today’s great is- 
sues in the struggle for world opinion. 


SPD vs. Religion in Germany 


As campaigning for the Sept. 15 gen- 
eral elections goes on in Germany, the 
religious issue will be pushed more and 
more to the fore. Few elections since 
the Kulturkampf have been free from 
this element. 

Bishop Michael Keller of Muenster 
has already stirred controversy by a 
declaration that no .Catholic working- 
man can justify a vote for the Social 
Democratic party. The Social Demo- 
crats, for their part, are protesting that 
the bishops are “mixing religion with 
politics.” 4 

It is unlikely that the American press 


will succeed in presenting the issue in 


its ideological perspective. The average 


reader in this country does not realize 
that the present German Socialist party 
still labors under an anti-religious heri- 
tage many decades old. Once a political 
movement shot through with Marxist 
atheism and materialism, the SPD has, 
in recent years, moved away from its 
one-time anti-God militancy. Today it 
is reckoned as a genuinely democratic 
party and, it might be added, also as a 
genuinely anti-Communist party. On the 
cultural plane, however, it remains in 
conflict not only with Catholics but also 
with Protestants. 

We note that the May-June party bul- 
letin News from Germany carries an 
appeal for conciliation between social 
democracy and “the churches” (no dis- 
tinction made between Catholics and 
Lutherans). It admits that in the past 
relations between the two have at times 
been thoroughly bad. It fails to add, 
however, that the issues in question have 
not been political, but were essentially 
ideological and religious in nature. This 
is an important aspect of the political 
campaign that the outside observer 
should keep in mind as he reads about 
the coming electioneering. 


War on Malaria 


The charge keeps recurring in the 
current budget debate that U. S. funds 
spent on economic and technical assis- 
tance to underdeveloped countries add 
up to an “Operation Rat Hole.” One of 
the finest refutations to that charge is 
provided by the success, thus far rather 
limited, of the war against malaria. 

The limitation arises from the fact 
that the scope of the war is curtailed; 
it does not result from any defect in the 
fight itself. In those areas of the Philip- 
pines subjected to medicinal spraying 
the incidence of malaria has dropped 
80 per cent in two years. In Taiwan 
cases have dropped from 1.2 million to 
about 1,000 in the span of five years. 

These pilot operations obviously 
should be expanded. President Eisen- 
hower has told Congress that the U. S. 
contribution can be made from “special 
assistance” funds already appropriated. 
This would amount to about one-fifth 
of the half-billion dollars needed for a 
projected multi-nation, all-out drive 
against the disease. 

The World Health Organization, the 
UN Children’s Fund and many national 
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and international agencies are in the 
fight. It is imperative that the United 
States make a contribution—and not a 
niggardly one, The limited triumphs 
already achieved in this field by inter- 
national cooperation ought to impel us 
to push forward with world-minded 
generosity. 


Note on the Choir Loft 


Last Easter Sunday’s programs made 
the New York Herald-Tribune’s music 
critic, Paul Henry Lang, complain pret- 
ty vigorously. Where, he asked, is the 
great sacred art especially composed 
for Easter services? He lashed out at the 


“anemic, sentimental, sweet and empty’ 
specimens of “sacred music” rendered 
at Easter. They are “unworthy to accom- 
pany the great event celebrated on that 
day.” 

Mr. Lang’s remarks were aimed di- 
rectly at non-Catholic churches, but the 
points he makes apply to us all and 
apply, as he says, to all the arts, not to 
music alone: 

A certain frozen concept of the 

churchly in art gained acceptance 

during the romantic era and the 

great masters ceased to compose, 

paint and build for the Church. 
Suppose we could re-create music, he 
asks, in the image of Palestrina or Bach, 
what would we gain? We can never re- 





store the milieu in which those great 
men thought. After all, these hallowed 
church musicians “were absolutely mod- 
ern masters, in the vanguard of their 
day... . Why is this right denied our 
musicians?” Why, we Catholics might 
ask ourselves, do we turn such a chilly 
shoulder to the genuinely creative poly- 
phonic work of a Father Russell Wool- 
len? Why are we so ineffably slow and 
sticky in producing a usable congrega- 
tional chant in a reverent but modem 
idiom? 

Mr. Lang notes that “even the severe 
papal encyclicals on church music” im- 
pose no creative restrictions. Perhaps 
by next Easter we may see more signs 
of a resurrection in church art. 











Internationally, in recent years, France has had a 
bad press. Her hopelessly divided counsels vis-a- 
vis grave political and economic crises have 
given this gallant nation a most unenviable look. 
As a result, it is becoming all too easy for for- 
eigners to believe anything they hear that is to 
the discredit of France. Unfortunately, this trend 
to facile judgment includes the religious as well 
as the political field. The state of Catholicism in 
France is increasingly being depicted in sombre 
colors. The disappointing climax of the worker- 
priest experiment further darkened the picture. 

In the words of Burke, one cannot indict a 
whole nation. Much less should one indict the 
religious integrity of a whole Catholic people, 
particularly one with the record of sainthood and 
scholarship which makes France pre-eminent in 
the Church. This is what Time did, in an article 
of May 13 significantly captioned “Rebellious 
Eldest Daughter.” Our confrere, Rev. Robert 
Rouquette, S.J., religion editor of the Paris 
monthly Etudes, has vigorously rejected the 
downgrading of French Catholicism presented in 
the Time account. The Time article, writes 
Father Rouquette in the June Etudes, propagates 
“an odious myth.” 

Time enumerated the many undoubtedly 
serious problems now confronting Church leader- 
ship in France. But the section which aroused 
the Paris writer—because it seemed to be the 
core of the issue—was this charge: “The body of 
French Catholicism is feverish with a Red virus. 
Open resistance to the authority of Rome is 
preached in the vociferous and well-financed 
left-wing Catholic press.” To this double charge 
of pro-communism and disobedience to the Holy 
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See Father Rouquette hotly protests: “To call 
things by their right name, these are calumnies.” 

In reality, writes the Paris Jesuit, sympathy 
for communism is represented only in that very 
small group of intellectuals (or semi-intellec- 
tuals) formerly grouped around La Quinzaine. 
When this “progressist” organ was proscribed by 
the Holy Office, its editors submitted promptly 
and without hesitation. As for the other “left” 
Catholic papers, no doubt they support a na- 
tional policy that is the opposite of the “right” 
viewpoint. But as far as their religious attitude 
is concerned, Father Rouquette insists, it is 
“false to say that they preach disobedience to the 
Holy See.” 

In fairness to Time it must be said that the al- 
legations which aroused French Catholics did 
not originate with the American newsmagazine. 
These insinuations have been circulated and ex- 
ploited in various French organs. They find their 
source, admits Father Rouquette, in those politi- 
cal organs which see communism wherever there 
is any serious effort to confront the social prob- 
lem, particularly when these efforts terminate in 
attitudes in conflict with their own political 
views. 

The protest of our confrere should warn Cath- 
olics abroad against accepting at face value the 
interpretations put on Catholic life in France 
today. The fact that charges are made in France 
itself is no proof of their veracity. This does not 
mean that the Church there does not face ex- 
tremely serious issues today. But prudent caution 
will make us shy away from the “myth” that is 
being built up, according to which French Cath- 
olicism is undermined by philo-communism and 
is in a rebellious mood against legitimate ec- 
clesiastical authority. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Washington Front 





What Makes the Agencies Run? 


In an ordinary week a political-science teacher who is 
also a columnist receives via Mr. Summerfield’s detested 
third-class mail perhaps three dozen or so pieces of 
correspondence. These may be releases from foreign or 
domestic press agents, or puffs for some recent books. 
Recently, I got one of this latter class which was both 
interesting and disturbing. It was a routine ad for a 
new text on American Government. It also included 
several sample pages, one of which I saved from the 
trash. 

This page was a chart of the Federal Government as 
of now. It showed the three branches of our Govern- 
ment and—connected by a line through the Executive— 
the ten Departments. Very instructive. But it is disturb- 
ing to see, connected by the same line up to the Execu- 
tive, a list of thirty “independent offices and establish- 
ments.” 

These run from atoms to veterans. The real question 
is: how “independent” are these appointive bodies, 
what are they independent of, and are they really, as 
seems, branches of the Executive? 

There is the rub. The papers constantly talk of the 
perennial conflict between the Executive and the Con- 
gress, but in reality the conflict is over these thirty 


Underscorings 


agencies, all of them creatures of Congress. So, for that 
matter, are all the Departments, except, of course, the 
Department of State, which is the agent of the President 
in his capacity as sole conductor of foreign affairs. 

Take, for instance, the first and most controversial 
on the lower list, the Atomic Energy Commission. Its 
current head, very much in disfavor in the Congress, 
is Lewis L. Strauss, who consistently considers himself 
a part of the Executive, which, as head of the AEC, he 
is not. But Admiral Strauss wears two hats: he is on 
the White House staff as coordinator of atomic affairs. 
The Wall-Street Admiral (does that make him wear 
four hats?), in the opinion of Congress and his co-com- 
missioner, Thomas E. Murray, too often wears his 
Executive hat when presiding over the AEC. He seems 
to have two tame cats on the Commission, and many 
employes who too often go along with him. It cannot 
have escaped any attentive reader of the papers that in 
the current discussion of the bad effect of fall-out of 
A- and H-bomb tests, those scientists who work or have 
worked for the AEC say all’s right, the official Strauss 
line, and at the same time many competent indepen- 
dent atomic physicists, chemists and geneticists say 
there is real danger for present and future generations 
from the tests. 

The real giveaway came when the May tests in Ne- 
vada were put off from week to week because “the wind 
was blowing the wrong way’—an obvious admission 
that even the fall-out from “small” and “clean” bombs 
would contaminate the soil of inhabited areas. 

Witrrip PARSONS 


were asked to receive Holy Communion 
and to spend some time in adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The obser- 





vance is sponsored by the Youth De- 
partment of NCWC. 








SUMMER OCCASIONS. Fifth Annual 
Institute of Mission Studies, Fordham 
University, for six weeks from July 5.... 
Marjan Institute, Catholic University of 
America, July 1-Aug. 9... . Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music, Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, Pur- 
chase, N. Y., July 1-Aug. 9... . Third 
International Congress of Sacred Music, 
Paris, France, from July 8... . American 
Federation of Catholic Workers for the 
Blind, Chicago July 12-13 (331 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh). 


BA BOOKLET, Opportunities for 
Study in Latin America (Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C., 25¢), gives 
a complete listing of summer sessions, 
study and vacation tours and interna- 
tional living programs in Latin America. 


B® VETERANS of various branches of 
the U. S. armed forces ordained as 
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Jesuit priests in this country have been: 
2 in 1954; 6 in 1955; 16 in 1956 and 31 
(of a total of 146) in 1957. The estimate 
is 43 for 1958 and 60 for 1959, accord- 
ing to a study done by seminarians at 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan. 


B>HUNGARIAN REFUGEES in the 
United States who have yet to learn 
English will find information about the 
Church and Catholics in America in a 
new section of A Sziv (Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart). The magazine, pub- 
lished in English by exiled Hungarian 
Jesuits, is adding a two-page Hungar- 
ian-language supplement. The editor is 
Rev. Joseph Zrinyi, S.J., 3023 Carroll 
Ave., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


_ B NATIONAL YOUTH ADORATION 


DAY was celebrated for the first time 
on Pentecost Sunday, June 9. On that 
day all the Catholic youth of America 


B> REV. JAMES J. WILSON, who has 
been serving since Nov., 1956 as acting 
co-ordinator of Spanish Catholic Action 
in the New York Archdiocese, has been 
named co-ordinator, He succeeds Msgr. 
Joseph F. Connolly, now pastor of St. 
John Chrysostom’s in the Bronx. 


pBTHE SEMAINES SOCIALES of 
France will hold this year’s session July 
15-20 at Bordeaux, on the theme “The 
Family, 1957” (Permanent Secretariat: 
16 Rue du Plat, Lyon 2°, France). 


p> KAPPA GAMMA PI, national honor 
sorority of graduates of Catholic wo- 
men’s colleges and universities, will 
bring together representatives of its 
8,700 members on this continent at its 
13th national convention June 27-30 at 
the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. CC. K. 
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Editorials 








Bishop Oxnam on Page One 


Washington’s Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam is 
no stranger to headlines. The bishop was first-page 
news four years ago when on July 21, 1953 he appeared 
before the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
to defend himself against the charges of California’s 
Rep. Donald L. Jackson that he “served God on Sunday 
and the Communist front the balance of the week.” 
The Committee found that the bishop was not a Com- 
munist, and AMERICA commented (8/1/53, p. 429): 


Like many another patriotic American . . . he seems 

to have underestimated the extent and ramifications 

of the Communist-front network and, on occasion, 

“ “em permitted his heart to run away with his 
ead. 


Though slow to spot the dangers of Communist infiltra- 
tion into our society, Bishop Oxnam has consistently 
appeared in the front ranks of those who proclaim what 
they conceive to be the subversive influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church in U. S. democratic life. The 
bishop has preached this gospel for some years now, 
notably through Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State (POAU), a 
group now widely discredited among_ responsible 
Protestant leaders. He is a POAU vice-president. 

As bishop of Washington’s Methodists, Dr. Oxnam is 
a member of the board of trustees of the 64-year-old 
Methodist American University in that city. Fourteen 
months ago in Minneapolis a national Methodist con- 
ference voted $1 million to found at AU a School of 
International Service. (Washington is the natural loca- 
tion for such a school; 168-year-old Georgetown Uni- 
versity has successfully conducted its School of Foreign 
Service in the nation’s capital since 1919. ) 

In May, 1956, when Georgetown’s president, Rev. 
Edward B. Bunn, S.J., heard of the Methodist an- 
nouncement, he commented: 


We welcome the advent of American University 


into the field of foreign service. There is a great de- 

mand for more institutions to prepare more candi- 

dates to meet the needs consequent upon our na- 

tion’s role of international leadership in the world. 
Bishop Oxnam, momentarily forgetting about the sep- 
aration of Church and state, hailed the new school on 
the same occasion. He asserted it would train men and 
women for the “foreign service of Government in the 
atmosphere of Protestant freedom, and condition them 
favorably to the free way of life.” (Emphasis added) 

On June 9, 1957, a little more than a year later, 
ground was broken for the new AU school. Bishop Ox- 
nam, referring to Georgetown’s School of Foreign Ser- 
vice, said in his address: 

It is natural, perhaps even proper, that students 

trained by Jesuits in a Jesuit institution should 

graduate conditioned favorably to Vatican world 
policy. For us this conditioning raises serious ques- 
tions from the standpoint of the maintenance of 
democracy. (Emphasis added ) 
The gross effrontery of these and other tendentious sec- 
tions of the bishop’s address was heightened by the 
fact the President of the United States had consented 
to break ground that day for the new school. In his own 
address President Eisenhower called the projected AU 
school a “sister institution” to the one at Georgetown. 
He added: “In the great foreign service of the United 
States we do not recognize race, color or creed—only 
merit.” 

In juxtaposing these two views, newspapers gave the 
impression that President Eisenhower was _ actually 
present during the Oxnam address. As a matter of fact 
he was spared this indignity. The Chief Executive, who 
was taken ill with nausea shortly after his return home 
from the AU campus, was not present. This circum- 
stance was confirmed to America the following morn- 
ing by the president of American University, Hurst R. 
Anderson. 


Algeria and the Christian Conscience 


Few issues have divided French Catholic opinion as 
has France’s war in Algeria. Yielding to the common 
terminology of the day, the Paris bi-monthly Informa- 
tions Catholiques Internationales groups Catholic 
opinion on the Algerian question into a “Right” and a 
“Left.” The “Right” favors the current Government 
policy of military repression of the Algerian rebels with 
a view to their eventual pacification and the mainten- 
ance at all costs of the “présence frangaise” in Algeria. 
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The “Left” is for the immediate cessation of hostilities, 
negotiation with the rebels and the recognition of “the 
fact of Algerian nationalism.” In between are the “ab- 
stentionists” who, according to Informations, constitute 
the bulk of French Catholics—those who prefer to “wait 
and see” rather than pass judgment. 

Passing judgment on the merits of France’s war is no 
easy matter. There is something to be said for Algeria's 
Muslim majority struggling for the independence al- 
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ready granted neighboring Tunisia and Morocco. They 
seek higher living standards. They are entitled to politi- 
cal, economic and social equality with Algeria’s million 
Frenchmen. France, on the other hand, after a century 
of “présence francaise,” has surely earned some stake in 
the future of Algeria. These same million Frenchmen 
and their forebears have contributed much to what 
political, social and economic progress there has been 
in the country. Should not France be concerned over 
the fate of these Algerian French, who risk being swal- 
lowed up in a Muslim majority once the country is al- 
lowed to cut its ties with France? 

The Church has taken no official stand on the issue. 
Nevertheless, the French hierarchy, Catholic Action or- 
ganizations, the Pax Christi movement and the Comité 
Théologique de Lyon have from time to time enun- 
ciated principles to serve as guide-lines for French 
policy in North Africa. Assembled in a_ brochure, 
L’Algérie devant la Conscience Chrétienne (Société 
des Editions Missionnaires, 12 rue Sala, Lyon), they 
read in synopsis as follows: 

p It is not the business of the Church to resolve the 
Algerian crisis by proposing specific political and tech- 
nical solutions. But it is her duty to state sure principles 
which may serve as a guide to Christians. 

p> The Church recognizes as legitimate the aspirations 
of the native Algerians to the free exercise of their civic, 


Inflation in 


On May 24 the Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
that from mid-March to mid-April its consumer price 
index had set a new high for the eighth month in a row. 

For some people in the country that item made fright- 
ening reading. (It made disturbing reading for all of 
us.) When, they asked themselves, is the inflationary 
erosion of the dollar to end? Are the savings of a life- 
time to become valueless? Are pensions to be paid in 
20- or 30-cent dollars? Must all those who live on rela- 
tively fixed incomes, such as teachers and Washington 
bureaucrats, resign themselves to a steadily falling 
standard of living? And will soaring prices come tum- 
bling to earth one day and touch off a depression that 
will “curl our hair”? 

All these dire things could happen, of course. They 
have happened before. As a matter of fact, they are 
happening right now, or are in danger of happening, 
in several countries around the world. Is it time, then, 
to start running for the cyclone cellar—to get out of 
bonds if we have any and into common stocks, or to 
put our cash into such tangible forms of wealth as real 
estate and precious stones? Are we, in other words, in 
danger of a really disastrous inflation, the kind of run- 
away inflation that made a shambles of Germany after 
World War I? 

The answer to that question is, we think, a firm and 
unequivocal No. There is reason today to be appre- 
hensive; there is no reason whatsoever to become hys- 
terical. Despite the inflationary ravages of World War 
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cultural and religious rights . . . [and] to political action 
with a view to independence, provided this action con- 
forms to the principles of justice and charity. 
p> The Church acts within her sphere when she sets 
forth the only morally valid reasons which can justify 
the provisional presence of a foreign people in Algeria 
or elsewhere. These reasons derive from the obligation 
to promote the well-being of a colonial people. Colonial- 
ism is not justified by a false sense of racial superiority, 
nor by economic imperialism, nor by the pretense that 
the colonizer has a civilizing mission to perform. Still 
less it is to be justified by motives of religious pros- 
elytism. 
pw The Church formally condemns all racism, open or 
hidden, in the name of those elementary principles of 
the natural law which are corrosorated by Christianity. 
pm The Church notes that the basic reason for the 
bloody crisis that has shaken Algeria is the general 
misery of the population and the failure to alleviate it. 
We of the United States will prudently hesitate to 
propose to the French Government any specific solu- 
tions for the Algerian crisis. Yet the interest the French 
hierarchy has shown in the issue clearly makes it a 
matter for the universal Christian conscience. We ask, 
therefore: is any peaceful solution possible which fails 
to take into account these principles enunciated by 
French Catholic spokesmen? 


Perspective: I 


II and the lesser ravages of the Korean war; despite, 
too, the rise in prices over the past year, the American 
dollar is still one of the soundest currencies in the world. 
Barring a global war, it is likely to remain one of the 
world’s soundest currencies for some long time to come. 

Is this just so much whistling in the dark to keep up 
our courage as we creep past the graveyard? 

This Review has never minimized the danger of in- 
flation, or the grave injustices it inflicts on a people. 
Throughout the war and postwar periods, we consist- 
ently supported those men in Government who stood 
for a stiff anti-inflationary program. We supported price 
and wage controls during the war, and controls over 
credit. We resisted profiteering. So long as goods were 
in short supply and the budget was unbalanced, we 
were hardhearted about tax relief. If, then, we refuse to 
grow panicky now, the reason is not that we have be- 
come reconciled to inflation, or lost our fear of it. The 
reason is simply that we do not see in today’s slowly 
rising price level the kind of inflation that leads swiftly 
and inevitably to disaster. 

More specifically, as we survey the contemporary 
scene, we do not see a flood of money swamping the 
supply of goods and services. We do not see much 
evidence of speculative fever. We do not see unbalanced 
budgets and irresponsibility in Government. So long as 
these classic signs of runaway inflation are absent, prices 
may continue to creep higher; they won't soar through 
the roof. 
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Road Shows for Cana 


Andrew Greeley 


OOPERATION between the clergy and the laity in 

f the lay apostolate in this country is in a very fluid 

state. In typically American fashion, we build up 

our patterns of operation and then develop a theory out 

of this practical experience. One of the most fascinating 

yet relatively unknown forms of such cooperative ex- 

perience is what has come to be called a “Cana Road 
Show.” 

The Road Show came into existence several years ago 
when the Chicago Cana office began to receive requests 
from other dioceses for help in the launching of a Cana 
program. The lay board of the Cana movement, work- 
ing under the direction and guidance of Chicago's 
Cardinal Stritch, realized that something more than 
haphazard assistance could and should be available to 
fledgling Cana programs. So the Road Show was de- 
veloped into a highly flexible workshop or series of 
workshops in the philosophy and techniques of Cana. 

When a letter arrives at the Cana office requesting 
some sort of Cana “institute,” it is forwarded to the 
South Side home of Bob and Mary Cronin, the com- 
petent couple who jointly serve this year as chairmen 
of Chicago Cana’s committee on “special services.” With 
their four younger children safely in bed, and their 
teen-age daughter busy at homework, the Cronins drag 
out their bulky special-services file cabinet and begin 
to analyze the request. 


WHO CAN DO WHAT FOR WHOM? 


Will the Road Show be just for the clergy or will the 
laity be present too? Will it be one of the quarterly 
clergy conferences for all the priests in the diocese, or 
will it be just for priests in Cana work? Will it be a one- 
day stand as at Youngstown, Ohio, LaCrosse, Wis., and 
Davenport, Iowa; two days, as at Dubuque, Iowa, or 
perhaps even three days, as in New Orleans? Has Cana 
been established in the diocese or is this the first effort 
that has been made? Is the Christian Family Movement 
functioning in the diocese? Is there another diocese 
which can cooperate, as Chicago and Youngstown did 
in the Steubenville, Ohio, Road Show? Are there aspects 
of the local situation that call for special emphasis? Can 
workshops be arranged in the evening for the laity? 





Fr. GREELEY, curate at Christ the King parish, Chicago, 
is a CFM and YCS chaplain and has been active in 
Cana work. 
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With these questions in mind, the Cronins write to 
the priest in charge of family work in the diocese where 
the show will be presented. A stack of carbon copies 
begins to grow on the desk of Chicago’s veteran Cana 
director, Father John J. Egan, who is able to watch the 
progress of the planning and make suggestions to aid 
its development. 

The next problem is personnel. According to the type 
of program desired, the team from Chicago will consist 
of as many as six priests and twelve lay couples, or as 
few as three priests and three lay couples. Father Egan 
or one of his assistants will usually act as a kind of gen- 
eral supervisor of the day itself. There will be another 
priest to give the keynote talk. In all probability a third 
priest will give a sample Cana Day talk and perhaps a 
Pre-Cana talk also. 

On the lay side, there must be at least an organiza- 
tion couple, a speaker couple and a doctor. Getting to- 
gether a team can be difficult, since a few days away 
from work are not always easy for the husbands to 
come by, not to mention the making of adequate ar- 
rangements for the children left at home. Furthermore, 
since one of the few dogmas of Cana work is that no 
one is indispensable, an effort is made to vary the per- 
sonnel of the teams. The Cronins feel that new people 
mean new ideas and a constantly improving program. 
They apply this rule to themselves and do not attend 
all the Road Shows. Yet they confess to a considerable 
amount of anxiety when they miss one. 


THE SHOW GOES ON 


There are many other things to be done before the 
day of the show dawns. Transportation, meals and hous- 
ing must be provided for, lest a tired and hungry team 
be stranded miles from the waiting audience. No one 
cares to think of what would happen if a key airport 
should be closed by bad weather. When all details 
seem to have been taken care of, a final skull session 
usually takes place at the lead couple’s home a few days 
before the trip begins. 

Despite the fact that they are more or less on the 
spot, the Road Show teams seem quite relaxed as they 
journey to their destination. They take the attitude that 
they are coming not as experts, but merely as sharers of 
experience. The warm receptions that have greeted 
previous Road Shows add to their feelings of confi- 
dence. 
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The introductions finished, the words of welcome by 
the local bishop said, the Road Show begins in earnest. 
In a first brief talk, the priest who has charge of the 
day sets the framework and the structure within which 
his team will work. He points out that he and his people 
have not come as specialists with a detailed plan to be 
immediately applied in the diocese. He admits quite 
frankly that they are not prepared to tell anyone what 
to do. The local situation is best known by the local 
people, and the organization which a diocese estab- 
lishes has to fit its own needs and not a theoretical blue- 
print established in another diocese. 

The Road Show personnel have come to share ex- 
periences and out of the background of those ex- 
periences to offer tentative answers to the questions 
asked by the people who will make Cana work in this 
diocese. The only claim that years of Cana work inspire 
is the claim to have made more mistakes than anyone 
else. If the Road Show can help people in another 
diocese to avoid some of these mistakes, then its team 
will consider that the show has been eminently success- 


ful. 
CORE OF THE PROGRAM 


The pattern of events that follows this opening talk 
varies with the problems and audiences in the different 
dioceses. But certain elements are almost always pres- 
ent. There is usually a talk by a priest on “The Spirit, 
Content, Method and Organization of Cana.” The move- 
ment tries to base itself on the inductive method and 
to keep its conferences in close contact with the every- 
day problems of married people. It stresses particularly 
the positive aspects of married love and emphasizes not 
only what is good, but also what is better. Cana de- 
scribes the threefold love in marriage—physical, psycho- 
logical and spiritual—-and points out that in God’s plan 
the two people who administer to one another the sacra- 
ment of matrimony are meant to assist each other 
through the complementarity of their bodies and souls 
on the long and arduous journey to heaven. 

Cana’s method is informal and couple-centered. It 
relies heavily on group discussion and exchange of ideas 
between the priest-conductors and the lay participants 
in a conference. Finally, Cana’s organization, though it 
varies from diocese to diocese, almost always involves 
a sharing of responsibility by clergy and laity. Cana is 
not in its essence particularly new. It is simply the age- 
old doctrine of the Church on marriage presented in 
modern dress to meet modern problems. 

Then a married couple gives a talk on the role of the 
laity in the Cana movement. They quite obviously do 
not think that the laity are in a position to take over the 


| Church’s apostolate of or teaching on the sacrament of 


matrimony. But they understand what the Popes have 
meant in recent years about the unique contributions 
that lay people can make in the temporal order. They 
think this is particularly obvious in regard to the sacra- 
ment of matrimony, where the layman’s experience and 
insights can complement the priest’s philosophical and 
theological background and approach. In the Cana 
movement the roles of the clergy and the laity blend 
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and mesh into a unity that helps both groups to do their 
respective jobs in a more efficient fashion. 

A third element in a typical Road Show is the play- 
let. This is an extremely clever little drama Bob Cronin 
has put together to show Cana in action. In the first act, 
the priest director of Cana and the lay chairman couple 
discuss the steps in organizing Cana. In the second act 
a sample Cana Conference is depicted. The meeting be- 
tween the pastor of a parish and the Cana director, the 
sessions between the lay couple and the parish com- 
mittee, in which the practical details are arranged, and 
the conference itself are all portrayed in concise and 
often amusing fashion. The third act of this little “socio- 
drama” shows a sample Pre-Cana conference with brief 
talks by a priest conductor, a married couple and a 
physician. Audiences seem to agree that the playlet is 
the most effective part of the whole Road Show. 

The main emphasis in such a study day, however, is 
not on talks or lectures. All these tricks in the bag of 
group dynamics are meant only to help the people of 
the diocese make the best use of the experience of the 
Cana team. “Brainstorming,” “sixty-six,” panel discus- 
sions, workshops—all are employed, in addition to the 
lectures and the playlet. 

The evening session of a Road Show is usually de- 
voted to workshop meetings between members of the 
visiting team and their counterparts in the local diocese. 
Priests will be in one room trading notes on attractive 
and humorous ways to teach eternal truths. Organiza- 
tion couples will be in another conferring about reserva- 
tions, registrations, literature, food and other workaday 
details of a Cana Conference. Down the hall, looking 
their professional best, doctors will be exchanging views 
on the best techniques for conveying healthy attitudes 
on sex as being a beautiful part of God’s plan for mar- 
ried happiness and the continuation of the human race. 
In still another room, lay speakers will be trying to con- 
vince each other that after the first experience in public 
speaking “it’s really not hard at all.” 

These informal meetings are usually the most reward- 
ing experiences for all concerned. During the work- 
shops, as through the rest of the day, the Chicago team 
stresses the possibilities of close cooperation between 
Cana and its twin and partner, the Christian Family 
Movement. A Cana Day can be an excellent project for 
a CFM group or the beginning of a CFM organization 
in the parish; and CFM continues and expands on a 
week-by-week basis the work a Cana Day has begun. 


MODERN WAYS FOR MODERN DAYS 


The Road Shows are certainly a significant develop- 
ment. For perhaps the first time in the history of the 
Church in the United States, conferences that used to 
be the preserve of the clergy are taken over in great 
part by lay people, who “instruct” the clergy on tem- 
poral aspects of the vocation of marriage and on some 
of the modern techniques of implementing this voca- 
tion on many levels. Clerical reaction has been uni- 
formly favorable. Far from resenting any “interference” 
on the part of the laity, the Road Show audiences have 
been impressed by their sincerity and dedication, and 
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by the naturalness which they speak of the profound 
spiritual concepts at the’ base of the Cana Movement. 

A casual observer walking among the priests during 
the occasional intermissions cannot but be struck by the 
clergy’s respect for the zeal, intelligence and devotion 
of their lay “instructors.” As for lay members of the 
team, they find the Road Shows tremendously reward- 
ing. They admit to being a little frightened at first but, 
as Mary Cronin puts it: “We are made so very happy 
by realizing again our oneness with priests all over the 
country in the love of the Mystical Body.” 





It is difficult to say exactly how effective the Road 
Shows are. Cana is prospering in all six of the dioceses 
where they have been put on; but the extent to which 
the shows have contributed to this success is impossible 
to measure. One indication of their success, however, 
is the gratitude and enthusiasm of the people who have 
participated in these study days. Archbishop Leo Binz 
of Dubuque expressed a not untypical reaction when he 
said: “This has been one of the most constructive pro- 
grams ever presented in my diocese, and as far as I can 
see will have the most lasting influence.” 


Educating for Illiteracy ? 
Sister Mary Denise, R.S.M. 


troductory volume to the Great Books of the 
Western World these words, which will give all 
of us food for serious thought: 

If you are an American under the age of 90, you 

can have acquired .. . only the faintest glimmer- 

ings of the beginnings of liberal education. . . . Ask 

yourself whether you mastered the liberal arts. I 

am willing to wager that, if you read any great 

books at all [in college], you read very few, that 
you read one without reference to the others, and 
that for the most part you read only excerpts from 
them. 
What Gilbert Highet has called Hutchins’ “enormous 
contempt for American education . . . arrogant, when it 
ought to be persuasive,” has been couched in still more 
devastating terms by another humanist who recently 
addressed a small group of college English teachers at 
Pace College in New York City. This was Leslie A. 
Fiedler, of Montana State University and at this time 
of Princeton University, whose thesis that the decline 
of literacy in this country is in proportion to the in- 
crease in high-school and college graduates was both 
dynamic and disturbing. 

The distinguished author of An End to Innocence 
was uncompromising in his indictment of present class- 
room practice, which encourages students in the illusion 
that they are reading, whereas they are merely indulg- 
ing in the painless pastime of consuming “pseudo- 
books.” The very hopelessness of the situation stems 
from the fact that the greater part of the 40 per cent of 
Americans who claim to read at least one book a year 
are quite complacent in their supposed literacy. Pro- 
fessor Fiedler’s satirical approach to his subject—about 
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SistER Mary DENISE, R.S.M., who teaches in the Depart- 
ment of English at College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., is 
a student of medieval English literature. She has con- 
tributed poetry to Commonweal, Ave Maria and Mag- 
nificat. 
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which he feels some small passion, since he is the 
father of six children, two of whom are presently in 
high school—lent new flavor to an old dish. 

For Catholic teachers in high school and college, the 
perennial dilemma of how to improve reading tastes 
and thus elevate the whole cultural level of our edu- 
cated Catholics is tightly bound in with other problems 
to which America frequently opens its pages; namely, 
the problems of Catholic writing and of excellence in 
Catholic scholarly endeavors. The prevailing attitude is 
coming more and more to be that of Miss Flannery 
O'Connor, who wrote so aptly: “Because I am a Catho- 
lic I cannot afford to be less than an artist” (Am. 3/30, 
p. 734). 


CLASSICS IN DEEP-FREEZE 


Since all Western literature of the Christian era is 
deeply rooted in Christian faith, the fathers of the 
Church from the very beginning established excellence 
in the written word as the only possible ideal. Hence 
Catholic schools and colleges have, it would seem, the 
gravest responsibility to recapture that tradition where 
it has slipped from their grasp, especially by leading 
the young adults of the Church Militant to the great 
books which have for nineteen hundred years flowed 
from that wellspring. ; 

Of course, we teach the “classics” in our literature 
courses. Do we not perhaps tend to keep them there? 
What kind of books do we insist upon our students 
reading outside the classroom? Mr. Hutchins asserts 


that “we have built up around the ‘classics’ such an 7 
atmosphere of pedantry, we have left them so long to | 


the scholarly dissectors, that we think of them as in- 
comprehensible to the ordinary man -to whom they 
were originally addressed.” Along with our colleagues 
in the secular schools, we can no doubt find cause to 
examine our consciences. Professor Fiedler cited the 
list compiled by the National Council of Teachers of 


English as a sort of measuring-stick of high-school 7 
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teachers’ own goals in this regard. The list, entitled 
Books for You, provides the student with a reading diet 
to nourish his most formative years (cf. “Little Menus” 
in the list), but it offers nothing for him to get his mental 
teeth into: all ice cream and no meat. 

Though we cannot join Professor Fiedler in deploring 
the absence from the list of such authors as Honoré de 
Balzac, Gustave Flaubert and others on the Index of 
Forbidden Books, we can and do deplore the prin- 
ciple which reduces the entire offering to the mediocrity 
of what is supposed to appeal to that much abused 
child of God, the “average teen-ager.” The list is like- 
wise “miserable” and “dangerous” (I quote Professor 
Fiedler) because of its format, which serves up the 
best and the worst on the same silver platter, with no 
attempt at discrimination or evaluation of any sort. 

Furthermore, the list offers almost no poetry, except 
Leaves of Grass, for which it apologizes in a footnote to 
the young reader. No Keats, no Shelley, no Blake, no 
Byron—poets who surely are presented in the classroom 
but who, apparently, are not expected to attract the 
student when the “lesson” is ended. In so far as we have 
contributed to this watering-down of the literary fare 
served to our young people, we are guilty, we have been 
accomplices in the present state of “higher illiteracy” 
among those holding a high-school diploma and even 
a college degree. “We demand the right for every citizen 
to be taught for twelve years not to read,” Mr. Fiedler 
boldly stated. “Our fault is in permitting self-deception 
in illiteracy.” 


PERHAPS A NEW BREEZE? 


But there are Catholic thinkers and literary craftsmen, 
from Msgr. John Tracy Ellis to Flannery O'Connor, who 
cry out for a new intellectual vitality and emphasis on 
high standards. We who have the minds of the young 
in our care find fresh incentives to ameliorate the exist- 
ing situation. The first requisite is, certainly, a holy en- 
thusiasm on the part of teachers—and this includes 
parents—for excellence in all things human as well as 
divine. Victims, all of us, of more than a half-century of 
diluted education, we and our students must begin the 
long, perhaps arduous, pilgrimage back to the essences 
of things. 

The philosophy of teaching which pleads that pain in 
the process of learning must at all costs be avoided 
(lest Johnny develop an inhibition, a complex, a phobia 
to wreck his adult years), and that all knowledge and 
skills must be presented to the child under the guise 
of play (lest Sally suspect her own growth and develop- 
ment and rebel against it)—has not this affected us in 
such a way as to make us a nation of educated illiter- 
ates? Is Mr. Hutchins resorting to a depressing hyper- 
bole when he complains that “. . . our education has 
undergone so drastic a process of dilution that we are 
ill-equipped, even after graduation from a respectable 
college, to tackle anything much above the level of the 
comic book”? 

The Great Books—whether we are considering those 
on a selective list or not—cannot be assimilated without 
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strenuous exercise of our wonderful mental powers, 
though pleasure will inevitably come with the pain. All 
of us, then, teachers and students—on whatever level— 
must regain what our early education may have de- 
prived us of and win back the heritage of the classical 
and Christian traditions. 

Is there anything further to be done than to read the 
best books, talk about them, teach them, recommend 
them, in season and out of season? For one thing, the 
level of reading texts can be upgraded at every stage, 
in an effort to combine the acquisition of skills with the 
assimilation of our cultural heritage. As teachers or 
parents, we can insist on the memorizing of good 
verse—by the yard. Gone be the days when learning 
poetry “by heart” was discouraged as detrimental to the 
poetic taste! We can relinquish our abortive attempts to 
“woo junior anti-eggheads with trash,” in the noble, per- 
haps, but none the less futile desire to lead them eventu- 
ally to what is better. 

Best of all is the very constructive advice that we 
should join forces to create a more favorable attitude 
toward intellectualism, so that, at the least, no one will 
boast of not reading Shakespeare, Kafka, Faulkner, 
Eliot and Auden. Professor Fiedler calls upon us to 
“bootleg the standards of literature back into place” and 
to return to a “little old-fashioned snobbishness” in this 
matter. Perhaps we Catholics can adapt the criticisms 
and directives of this dynamic layman and integrate 
them into our growing movement to make America an- 
other land of saints and scholars. 





An Eloquent Illustration 


Here are 45 of the States of the Union, as 
identified by a student in first-year high in a 
school of one of our large cities. The pupil is not, 
as one might suspect, one to whom the English 
language is new. The names of the “States” are 
given exactly as he jotted them down on his 


paper. 





Sout Decada Luwesana Indana 
Notr Decada_ Contucky Minasoa 
taxes New Jersay tenassea 
Mand Folerder West Vina 
New York Calforna Mariaa 
Road Inland Conneckay Mantane 
Sout Carlina Renervana New Hamter 
Nort Carlina Meacoa (Mew)  Alabanlr 
Washerton Arezona Oregen 
Yorln Orio Georgier 
Mississippi Boston Vermont 
Corrodo Mimcon Anyinia 
Mass. Kantuskey Mussiouy 
sel Monteman Kansas 
Ytoy Iowa Wincontain 


Let us not scorn the young semantic genius. The 
question is—how did he get into high school? 
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Rifles and Reform 
Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti 


words of the land-reform specialist from Saigon, 

Wolf Ladejinsky, as he addressed the Fourth 
International Catholic Congress on Rural Life Prob- 
lems. A volley of rifle shots rang out as an echo to his 
words. We were on the 15th floor of the Hotel Carrera, 
Santiago, Chile. The rifle fire was on the Alameda, two 
squares away. 

It was a week of excitement, that first week in April. 
Buses and street cars were forced off the streets. Wreck- 
age littered the downtown section. Demonstrators and 
looters were killed. Martial law sealed off the city. Cur- 
few forced everybody off the streets from 9 p.m. to 6 
a.m. No schools were open. Business was at a standstill. 

But the congress sponsored by the U. S. National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference went on, unperturbed, 
with its discussions on “Man and the Land in Latin 
America.” In spite of the serious handicaps, there were 
never less than 150 persons in attendance out of the 600 
or more registered. Almost 100 were from outside Chile. 
Present were José Cardinal Caro, Archbishop of San- 
tiago; the Apostolic Nuncio, Archbishop Sebastian Bag- 
gio; and eight archbishops and bishops. There was no 
official governmental participation. The newly elected 
Senator Frei, a progressive and a prospective candidate 
for the presidency, and other important public officials 
attended many of the sessions. A group of about thirty 
young people from Young Christian Farm Workers took 
part in the discussions and even sang a farmer's song 
for us. 

The fundamental purpose of the meeting was educa- 
tional. It aimed 1) to present the plain facts behind the 
statement: “Communism has come into power riding on 
the shoulders of a dissatisfied peasantry”; 2) to present 
the factual situation in Latin America; 3) to draw the 
obvious conclusions: what are we to look forward to in 
Latin America. 

Some of the most prominent land-tenure specialists 
in the world flew to Santiago, including Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk, president of the International Peasants Union. 
Harry Schwartz, analyst of Russian economic reports 


“T's LATER THAN YOU THINK, were the opening 





Mser. Licutti, executive director of the U. S. National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, attended the congress 
in Chile which he describes. 
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in Santiago 


for the New York Times, laid bare the failure of the 
Soviets in the field of agriculture. Douglas Hyde, ex- 
Commie editor of the London Daily Worker, replied to 
very pointed questions, such as: “If you were still a 
Communist, how would you proceed to conquer Latin 
America?” 

The Latin-American factual situation was presented 
formally in two speeches: one by Jacques Chonchol, a 
research economist, and the other by Alexander Magnet, 
a brilliant young Chilean writer. The burden of their 
talks was: “Economic, social and religious conditions in 
Latin America are most auspicious and favorable 
ground for the grand march of communism.” 

The positive side was not forgotten. Land-reform ex- 
periences in various parts of the world were discussed: 
in the Far East by Wolf Ladejinsky, in the Baltic 
countries by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, in Bolivia by Ray- 
mond Gregoriu, member of the National Land Reform 
Commission. Professor Fernandez y Fernandez, of 
Mexico, told the story of trial and error in his country. 
By and large it seemed to be agreed that a craving for 
land ownership is universal, that a merely political re- 
form is always a failure, that communist promises are 
never fulfilled. 

Prof. Mario Bandini, Italian agricultural economist 
and president of the Ente Maremma project, which re- 
settled 21,000 farm families, explained the Christian 
democratic and economic techniques used in Italy. 

The old myths about workers not wanting ownership 
and responsibility, about their being unable and unwill- 
ing to assume management, were thoroughly exploded. 
That does not mean, of course, that such expressions 
will not be repeated, ad nauseam, to the end of time. 

We must never be discouraged by apparent lack of 
understanding. A story is current in Rome which illus- 
trates the situation quite well. A Mother General, whose 
order was noted for its anachronistic mode of dress, 
was asked: “How do you regard the recent suggestion 
of the Holy See on the subject of simplifying the dress 
of nuns and making them more suitable to modern cir- 
cumstances?” Replied the Mother General: “It’s wonder- 
ful, it’s very practical. But, of course, our community 
has no need to change.” 

It seems to me that Latin America needs to restore 
all things in Christ. That means the material as well as 
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the spiritual order. In social life, in economics and 
politics, this can be done by the laity in cooperation 
with all men of good will. The social encyclicals of the 
Popes have charted the course, but neither religious 
instruction nor the administration of the sacraments 
will, per se, bring about this transformation. A healthy 
natural order must undergird the supernatural. 


CHARITY IS NOT ENOUGH 


There is need, then, for a social order that will recog- 
nize each man’s fundamental rights as a noble creature 
of God, redeemed by Christ, destined to union with 
God; and this not merely in words but in deeds. The 
social structure should be one for:a¥hieh nobody need 
offer apologies, explanations or excuses. With rather 
few exceptions, such a social order is certainly not too 
evident in Latin America. 

Paternalism, even when animated by Christian char- 
ity, is not and should not be considered a substitute for 
justice and right. The natural virtues, especially of jus- 
tice and temperance, should be developed. Mere ex- 
ternal acts of piety cannot replace sobriety among the 
poor and honesty in public servants. 

A Catholic is not a good Catholic just because he at- 
tends daily Mass or contributes generously to the works 
of the Church. The lady of the house must be just and 
humane toward the servants, as well as being faithful 
to the daily rosary in the family chapel. In other words, 
the supernatural is not a mere veneer put on for show. 
Let’s not imagine for a moment that the Catholics of 
Latin America are the only group guilty on this score. 


' Too many of us are. 


The thesis I defended at the congress, on theological 
and practical grounds, was the following: “Modern 
technology in industry, commerce or agriculture func- 
tions more effectively and profitably in the production 
of goods and services when the human beings involved 
are allowed to operate in keeping with their personal 
dignity, the welfare of their family and the common 
good.” 


MENTAL ROADBLOCKS 


Since the Congress was international, one should not 
think that its message was aimed exclusively at Chile. 
The peculiar mental attitude it strove to combat is not 
confined to one country or one era. In our days, how- 
ever, it is on the way out. Fifty more years, and it will 
be only a memory recalled in schoolbooks. When land 
reforms were enacted in the Papal States before the 
discovery of America, Sixtus IV and his successors were 


| accused of being heretical. Lawyers of note were hired 


to present the case for the large landowners. The same 
sophistries were used then as are used now. This does 
not happen only in South America. The representative 
of the U. S. National Association of Manufacturers ut- 
tered similar platitudes last February, at the National 
Farm Institute held in Des Moines, Iowa. 

One of the speakers at the Santiago Congress quoted 
Leo XIII and Pius XI on ownership of property. He 
agreed fully with the papal teaching, he said, but 
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added: “The Popes did not determine or suggest the 
technique of carrying this out.” Rather disingenuously 
the speaker did not spell out the conclusion he wanted 
to convey: “Therefore, we are not bound by such sug- 
gestions.” I countered publicly that God did not spell 
out the techniques of obeying the Ten Commandments. 
The speaker closed with an impassioned protestation of 
his loyalty to the See of Peter. 

One finds similar attitudes among landowners regard- 
ing the organization of trade unions among farm work- 
ers. The natural right of the workers to organize is ad- 
mitted, but the owners ferociously resist even the sug- 
gestion of actual organization. They trot out the time- 
worn arguments: all trade unions are Communist; the 
land owners are the big supporters of the Church. The 
obvious conclusion seems to be: “let them go on exploit- 
ing the poor so that the Church may exist.” What would 
such a Church be worth? 

I have presented the very worst side of the Latin- 
American picture. By no means is this true of the ma- 
jority or of the most level-headed people. But psycho- 
logical and logical blind spots can exist in some of the 
most charming and cultured persons. “Come and see 
our ranch,” I was told, “youll change your ideas at 
once.” My reply was: “May I invite His Holiness so that 
he can change his ideas?” 


CHARTER FOR REFORM 


The conclusions read and approved at the closing 
session (soon to be published in English and Spanish ) 
are in my opinion as fundamental and progressive as 
anything that could be written. They are called “The 
Charter of Santiago.” They are not one-sided, but bal- 
anced; they are universal, not local; they are practical, 
not just pipe dreams. The immediate achievements of 
the congress might be summarized as follows: 

1, It aroused and stimulated thinking on the sub- 
ject of man and the land in Latin America. 

2. It pointed out the grave dangers of delaying 
effective reform. 

3. It showed that Communist claims and appeals 
to the workers are false. 

4, It presented the evidence to the effect that un- 
economic, merely political land reform is harmful. 

5. It suggested that there are possibilities of 

Christian, democratic, economically sound restruc- 

turing of land ownership and use for the betterment 

of the farmer, his family, the country and the 
world. 

What about the effects of the congress? Personally, 
without vanity or pride, I believe they are beyond all 
expectation and of tremendous historical significance. 
Unlike the rifle fire in the streets of Santiago, the echoes 
of the congress were heard around Latin America, and 
with them the principles of Christian social justice. 

The world today is moving with frightening speed. 
Christianity cannot lag behind. It must be dynamic, it 
dare not become fossilized. Christianity can offer solu- 
tions to the great problems of our time—but not a 
Christianity of word without deed, of form without sub- 
stance. 
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Accent On All the Wrong Things 


I'D DO IT AGAIN 
By James Michael Curley. Prentice-Hall. 
372p. $4.95 


This autobiography of “the most con- 
troversial political personality during 
the first half of the present century,” 
will hardly be considered a peace offer- 
ing from the octogenarian chieftain. The 
same violent antipathy to the Boston 
Brahmins which sparked his life per- 
vades his book. 

The book suffers from many defects: 
it is ridiculously incomplete, its style is 
awkward and its repetitions tiresome. 
It does, however, elicit a certain nos- 
talgia for a political era when politics 
were severely personal and human, 
when party organizations and city halls 
throughout the nation served a charit- 
able and social need long ignored by 
the inhuman standards of American 
puritanism. 

Curley was a natural leader in and a 
product of his age. It was an age of 
turbulent social change, an age when 
“neither Irish nor Catholic need apply.” 
Opposing this enforced ostracism with 
every ounce of his enormous energy, 
Jim Curley took the only way out—that 
of politics—and in doing so he achieved 
for all, but especially for the poor, a 
measure of social equality, economic 
security and religious freedom. 

“Curleyism” to the Boston immigrant 
stood for a “kindly, considerate and 
humane treatment of the poor, the sick 
and the unfortunate” (p. 182). The ac- 
tual implementation of Curleyism meant 
more people on the Government pay- 
roll, increase in wages, shorter hours, 
higher taxes and an active program of 
public works. 

These measures were not without 
their political evils, but the people re- 
sponded to Curley’s efforts and “Sym- 
pathy Jim” won almost every elective 
office in Boston, was governor of Massa- 
chusetts and served that Commonwealth 
for eight years in the United States 
Congress, 

Curley’s half-century in Boston pol- 
itics is a realistic no-holds-barred po- 
litical counterpart of the economic 
struggle of the American worker against 
vested interest and class domination. It 
is also in many ways a sordid story. It 
is politics at its worst. Roxbury and 
Ward 17 were Jim’s training ground for 
the battle of politics and he learned 
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very early “that politicians never patted 
you on the pack unless they wanted to 
find where to stick the knife” (p. 18). 

As the author recounts the face-to- 
face campaigns prior to the days of 
mass-media communication, he dwells 
approvingly on the “chicanery” em- 
ployed by candidates in their efforts to 
win votes. Ballot-stuffing, bold-faced 
lies, physical violence, blackmail, brib- 
ery and the arousing of religious and 
racial hatred were part and parcel of 
the successful candidate’s repertoire. No 
one will deny that Curley was a great 
vote-getter, He won one election while 
serving a short prison term for taking 
a civil-service examination for an un- 
lettered constituent. 

Though Curley discusses quite frank- 
ly his failures as well as his successes, 
he gives the impression that he played 
the martyr’s role in his break with 
Roosevelt and in the conviction for using 
the mails to defraud. 

I'd Do It Again, unlike The Last 
Hurrah, stresses all the wrong things. 
Perhaps it is too early for an objective 
evaluation of “the mayor of the poor.” 

ARTHUR A. NORTH 


Leaders in Two Wars 


MIGHTY STONEWALL 
By Frank E. Vandiver. McGraw-Hill. 494p. 
$6.50 


This scholarly and objective account of 
the great Confederate hero Stonewall 
Jackson is at the same time a thrilling 
story. The character which emerges 
from these pages is a much more human 
and believable individual than the Jack- 
son of popular myth and legend, yet he 
remains a strange figure. Many of his 
idiosyncrasies are shown to be the result 
of poor health and defective eyesight, 
and his austere, puritanical aloofness 
was chiefly due to natural shyness and 
reserve. Be that as it may, Stonewall 
must have been a man difficult to under- 
stand and get along with, 

The chapters dealing with his life 
before 1861 cover but a third of the 
book. They manage, however, to give a 
clear and complete picture of his boy- 
hood, Army career and the years as pro- 
fessor at Virginia Military Institute. 
They present the picture of a serious, 
strong - willed, hard - working plodder 
resolutely struggling against personal 





tragedy and natural defects but showing 
no signs of genius in any field. 

The greater part of the book is given 
to a thrilling account of the war years~ 
the Valley Campaigns, the Seven Days 
Battles, Antietam, Second Bull Run, 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
Most of the stories of Stonewall’s fabv. 
lous exploits are shown to be based on 
solid fact, and though he quickly 
emerged as one of the military geniuses 
of modern times, this unexpected talent 





did not suddenly burst forth in all its 
glory. It developed steadily with experi- 
ence. 

The author clearly admires his hero, 
but shortcomings are not passed over 
nor explained away. Such were Jackson's 
excessive secretiveness, stiffness, touch- 
iness on little points of authority, stub- 
bornness and a tendency to equate God's 
will with his own wishes and plans. 

The book’s scholarship is excellent 
and is buttressed by copious notes (mer- 
cifully placed at the end), index, maps, 
illustrations and all the apparatus prized 
by professionals. All this is so cleverly 
worked in that it never intrudes on the 
enjoyment of the reader looking only for 
a thrilling story. No doubt Mr. Vandiv- 
er’s account will long remain the defini- 
tive work on the life and career of Stone- 
wall Jackson. F, J. GALLAGHER 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
By Arthur Bryant. Doubleday. 624p. $6.9 


This Book of the Month choice for June 
is the first of two volumes based on the 
diary and autobiographical notes of 


Géneral Sir Alan Brooke, which run to f 
nearly a million words. It gives us 4 5 


better understanding of the strategic di- 
rection of World War II. It underscores 
Britain’s contribution to victory; but its 
primary purpose is to call attention to 


the key role of Britain’s greatest soldier § 


and what he achieved for Britain and 
the Allied cause. 

Brooke is scarcely known even in his 
own country. He entered Woolwich at 
18, fought with distinction in World 
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War I, and subsequently held a suc- 
cession of responsible positions that gave 
him an unrivaled experience in military 
affairs. 

On the eve of retirement he was given 
command of the Second Corps, which 
covered the flank of the British Army 
in its retreat from Dyle to Dunkirk—one 
of the great feats of British military 
history. In 1941 he was appointed Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

Three months later he was asked by 
Churchill to serve as chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, the execu- 
tive triumvirate of the heads of the 
Fighting Services, Brooke thus became 
the Government’s principal strategic 
adviser. Until the end of the war he 
was in daily consultation with Churchill 
and was the chief British spokesman of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

Brooke’s diary begins with his com- 
mand of the Second Corps in France 
the day after the surrender of Warsaw. 
The present volume carries his observa- 
tions to the conquest of the Mediter- 
ranean and the collapse of Italy in 1943. 

From the very beginning, and con- 
trary to Russian and American views, 
Brooke was opposed to a premature and 
inadequately supplied attack on Hitler’s 
West Wall. He favored a sharp blow at 
the Axis in the Mediterranean area. By 
expelling the Germans and Italians from 
North Africa, Britain and America could 
reopen the Mediterranean and, by short- 
ening their supply route to India and 
the Middle East, release at least a mil- 
lion tons of shipping for immediate of- 
fensive operations. Then, by threatening 
the enemy across that sea and forcing 
him to man hundreds of miles of hither- 
to secure coastline, they could strike, 
through Sicily and Italy, at the point 
Where Axis communications would be 
most strained. It would then be possible 
to assail Hitler’; West Wall across the 
Channel without having to face a too- 
powerful counterattack. 

For such a strategy to succeed, 
Brooke had to convince his British col- 
leagues. He had to restrain Churchill, 
who wanted to attack on all fronts all 
the time. He had to overcome the re- 
luctance of American leaders, who 
wanted an early cross-Channel attack. 
The claim is not made that Brooke was 
the sole originator of the successful 
strategy but only that he took the lead 
Mm proposing and defending it. 

The book is certainly calculated to di- 
minish the war-time stature of Church- 
ill. It is particularly critical of Mar- 
shall, Eisenhower and King. But Brooke 
imself was temperamentally unfitted 
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for his role as international committee- 
man and had to rely on Portal and Dill 
to bridge the differences that arose in 
numerous conferences and committees. 

Brooke shouldered tremendous re- 
sponsibilities with patient and persever- 
ing efficiency. But we do not have to 
subscribe to Bryant’s dictum that Brooke 


was an eagle trying to walk in a hen | 


run, JouN J. O'Connor 


THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION 


By Kenneth M. Stampp. Knopf. 436p. 
$5.75. 


RACE AND NATIONALITY IN AMERI- 
CAN LIFE 
By Oscar Handlin. Little, Brown. 400p. $4 


RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS IN 
THE MODERN WORLD 


By E. Franklin Frazier. Knopf. 338p. $6 


GO SOUTH TO SORROW 
By Carl T. Rowan. Random House. 246p. 
$3.50 


Back of current debate on the rights 
and wrongs of the racial situation lies 
the estimate of slavery itself, How 
much substance is there in fact to the 
legends that have clustered about it? 
Even mutually acknowledged facts can 
be interpreted in precisely opposite 
senses. To the Abolitionist the slave 
who held himself erect and gave short 
answers when addressed was a man 
standing on his innate dignity; to the 
slave-owner he was intolerably insolent 
and “uppity.” 

Kenneth Stampp, professor of Amer- 
ican History at the University of Cali- 
fornia, decided to investigate the his- 
torical record on the simple assumption 
that Negroes had no innate character 
that peculiarily determined them for 
bondage. In point of fact, he assumed, 
they felt and suffered pretty much like 
all other human beings. His studies, 
based on painstaking investigation of 
first-hand material, led him to take a 
fairly dim view of life as it existed 
under the “peculiar institution,” of its 
effects upon master as well as upon 
slave. 

The slaves, for the most part, are 
depicted as a most troublesome form of 
property, who succeeded in knowing 
much more about their owners than 
their owners knew about them. Much 
that romanticism has painted as a gold- 
en age was in point of fact a reign of 
fear, a system of cheap labor to which, 
as a social pattern, slave-owners clung 
even when it ceased to be economically 
profitable. Yet the author also pays 
ample tribute to the fine exceptions to 











THE WORSHIP 
OF THE CHURCH 


By William J. O’Shea, S.S.,D.D. 


This new, comprehensive study of the 
Church’s worship sets out in detail 
all phases of the liturgy and con- 


siders other related questions of in- 
terest. $7.00 


FENELON’S LETTERS 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Selected with an Introduction by 
Derek Stanford. Archbishop Fenelon 
was one of the great religious psy- 
chologists of all ages. This book is a 
selection of his letters to laypeople, 
urging them to personal sanctity, 
helping them to wrestle with them- 
selves, and with the problems of their 
state. $4.00 


FROM FASHIONS 
TO THE FATHERS 


The Story of My Life 
By Hilda C. Graef 


A graceful self-portrait by the well- 
known authcr, scholar, convert, es- 
sayist, and biographer. The book also 
provides a revealing glimpse of Eu- 
rope between the Wars and of the 


Catholic writer at work today. 
$4.00 


St. Cyprian 
THE LAPSED 


THE UNITY OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Translated by Maurice Bevenot, S.J. 
Ancient Christian Writers Volume 25 
contains two pastoral addresses of St. 
Cyprian. In the former he points out 
that those who betrayed their faith 
during the persecution must do pen- 
ance before they can resume their 
place among the faithful. In the lat- 
ter, St. Cyprian insists that there is 
no possible justification for breaking 
away from the authorities of the 


Church. $2.75 
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a much-too-frequent rule of harsh bru- 
tality. 

As Dr. Stampp points out, non- 
owners also were affected by the “insti- 
tution”: 

Slavery did not destroy the 
South’s independent yeomanry; 
but to say that slavery did not ad- 
versely affect this class is to ignore 
one of the prime facts of the 
South’s agricultural history. 

Turning to the contemporary world, 
E, Franklin Frazier asks what happens 
when differing races and cultures come 
into contact. This question, which used 
to be reserved to those who were par- 
ticularly interested in colonial or in do- 
mestic interracial problems, is now of 
universal concern. Peoples have always 
migrated and mixed. Europe has been 
expanding for centuries: by. conquest, 
colonization and emigration. 

Revolutionary developments of re- 
cent years, however, in the world’s 
great power systems have thrown into 
sudden confrontation races and peoples 
that formerly were known to one an- 
other only through explorers, traders, 
missionaries or military adventurers. 


In the current phase of race and cul- 
ture contacts, according to Dr. Frazier, 
the vital question is this: “To what 
extent will a uniform culture be created 
in the world as the result of the indus- 
trialization of the areas inhabited by 
the colored peoples?” 

The answer of the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Asia is very different from that 
of the new civilizations of Africa, and 
that in turn is very different from what 
happens in Brazil or in the United 
States. Militant new nationalisms create 
new responses and might, in the au- 
thor’s view, result in a world based 
upon federated cultures. 

The opinions and analyses of this 
distinguished chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Howard University 
and former president of the American 
Sociological Society are naturally of 
great interest, though, in good scientific 
style, he leads with questions more 
than answers. His abrupt generaliza- 
tions about the “marginal” results of 
the Christian missions could stand some 
considered re-examination; and I can- 
not quite share Dr. Frazier’s habitual 
pessimism about the U. S. Negro mid- 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS 


A college textbook in English by Rev. John P. Noonan, S.]., 
Loyola University (Chicago), written to clarify and simplify 
as far as possible the basic ideas of philosophy. 

General Metaphysics, xii + 273 pages, 2.90 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 
by members of the Society of Jesus 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 
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BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES 
DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY 


THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY King 


Curran 3.00 
Reidy 3.50 
Curry 3.50 


4.00 
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dle class, developed in his own Black 
Bourgeoisie (The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 264p. $4). There are many 
ways of looking at such a phenomenon, 

Are differences of race and _natiop. 
ality just “problems” like dental caries 
or the incidence of traffic accidents? 0; 
can these variations be channeled jnty 
constructive movements for the good of 
the community and of the nation? D; 
Oscar Handlin, professor of history at 
Harvard, emphatically thinks they cap; 
and since that is one of this reviewers 
favorite themes, I hope attention wil 
be paid to his arguments. 

His sprightly studies treat of a wider 
field than that of racial contacts. Taking 
his departure from the condition of the 
Negroes, Dr. Handlin examines the 
whole series of challenges the past 
quarter of a century has offered to “the 
assumption, upon which modern civili- 
zation rests, that personal dignity is 
inherent in the condition of human be- 
ings.” The nature of prejudice and its 
effects; the newest immigrants; Israel 
and the mission of America, are some of 
the topics treated. 

In view of recent controversies on 
immigration, one of the most valuable 
chapters deals in detail with two early 
reports that greatly confused American 
thinking: that of the U. S. Immigration 
Commission under Senator William P. 
Dillingham in 1910, and that in 1922 
of Dr. Harry H. Laughlin, of the Car- 
negie Institution, “the expert eugenics 
agent” of the House Committee on In- 
migration and Naturalization, with its 
curious statistics on crime and disease. 

The author, incidentally, drops useful 
suggestions for further study in the field 
of American family life. This is a 
shrewd, stimulating work. 

Carl T. Rowan is not a sociologist or 
a professor, but a prize-winning journal. 
ist who evaluates the progress of inte- 
gration since the historic Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954. A 
Southern-born Negro, he _ believes in 
plain speaking about what he has seen 
and learned in Dixie during these las 
three troubled years. 

This is straight reporting from the 
racial front; on the antics of the White 
Citizens’ Councils and the professional 
race-baiters, on the reactions of the 
Negroes—complaisant or defiant—along 
with honest tributes to decency and 
moral courage where he could discover 
them. Mr. Rowan groped, he says, for 
“reasons to hope” 


. that Americans would _rec- 
ognize the failure of do-nothing- 
ism. To hope that there would bea 
return to sanity in those areas 
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where there is now no communica- 
tion between the races. 


The author takes sharp issue with 
deceptive versions of “moderation.” He 
ends on a frank statement addressed to 
both races: to Negroes who understand 
that black men must suffer and sacrifice 
in order to secure their rights; to white 
men who must understand “that even 
a great nation’s freedom is never finally 
won, that succeeding generations must 
fight for it and struggle to secure it for 
future generations.” 

Mr. Rowan lets the brutally evident 
facts talk. One can only hope that the 
whirling dervishes of today will begin 
to see them soon with some of the pain- 
ful clarity of those of future genera- 
tions, JoHN LAF arce 


FIRE AND MORNING 
By Francis Leary. Putnam. 297p. $3.95 


Within the nature of the last of the 
Plantagenets, Richard III of England, 
lie the very seeds of drama. Shake- 
speare shows him proud and cynical, 
overcoming his physical deformity by 
the diabolical force of his will. But 
historians have long been at odds as to 
his character, and legend on the whole 
has not been kind to his memory. 

To the delighted readers of Francis 
Leary’s The Swan and the Rose, his 
new novel makes a welcome appear- 
ance. Fire and Morning continues the 
account of the War of the Roses from 
Richard’s guileful seizure of the king- 
ship to the final scene at Bosworth when 
his body, maimed and lifeless, was 
borne from the field to a dishonored 
grave, 

During this reign of but two years 


_ the times seethed with whisperings and 


tumors, plots and counterplots, turmoil 
and violence, with a usurper on the 
throne and the atmosphere charged 
with suspicions of his villainies, es- 
pecially the fate of the young princes 
in the Tower. Across the Channel, the 
remnant of the Lancastrians, still hope- 
ful and determined, had joined forces 
with the pretender, Henry Tudor, for 
an invasion of the island and the de- 
struction of the House of York. 

The author is so steeped in the rec- 
ords of the period and so aware of its 
mores that his narrative with its inter- 
woven mesh of action creates a feeling 
of excitement and adventure, a “you 
are there” sensation, without any diver- 
gence from historical authenticity. The 
time-span of the story is brief, the 
dramatis personae are few, but by flash- 
back and haunting echo there comes 
alive the whole turbulent and tragic 
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University 


Fordham University, established 
in 1841, has approximately 10,- 
000 students, 3,000 of them wom- 
en, in the Fall and Spring sessions. 
The Summer Session attracts 3,- 
000. Fordham’s impressive 75- 
acre campus, contiguous to the 
New York Botanical Gardens, is 
considered the most beautiful 
campus in the metropolitan area. 
There are eight different profes- 
sional, graduate and under grad- 
uate schools. The development 
program calls for a new campus 
in the Lincoln Square Project in 
New York City. Notable features 
on the campus are its Seismic 
Station, its Radio Station WFUV, 
its Institute of Contemporary Rus- 
sian Studies and Keating Hall, 
admired by architectural critics 
as the finest academic building in 
New York City. In addition to the 
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buildings of the University at 302 
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HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do I 
have a vocation? ... Can I be a 
priest? . . . Would I be a good 
priest? If you have, you will find 
great help in a brief booklet writ- 
ten especially for young men like 
yourself, facing a decision that 
can change your entire life. This 
booklet tells about the Holy: Cross 
Fathers who serve Christ “across 
the world” as parish priests, for- 
eign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, 
direct language will help you take 
the best road to serving Christ. 
Simply write to ; 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 


North Easton, Massachusetts 








Graymoor Friars 


Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation your 


literature in regard to [] Priesthood 
C Brotherhood. 
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XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 








College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
ioreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall. Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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story of the death struggle between 
Lancaster and York. 

Not content with recalling merely 
the tide of events, Mr. Leary succeeds 
in getting inside his characters, pene- 
trating their royal purple and showing 
that “when you prick them they bleed 





Rev. ArtHur A. NortTH, s.J., is 
dean of the graduate school and 
associate professor in the De- 
partment of Political Philosophy 
at Fordham University. 


Rev. F. J. GALLAGHER, S.J., is a 
member of the history faculty at 
the University of Scranton. 


Joun J. O'Connor is professor of 
history at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, 

REv. JoHN LaF arcE, s.J., associate 
editor of America, published 
his latest book, The Catholic 
Viewpoint on Race Relations, in 
1956. 


MarGARET Kenny teaches the 
classical languages in Buffalo, 
N. Y. 











and when you wrong them they re- 
venge.” Chief among them are Anne, 
the frail and dying queen; Elizabeth, 
who hopes to succeed her, the niece 
whom Richard reluctantly rejects; Eliza- 
beth Grey, once a queen, imperious, 
calculating and greedy for power; Cec- 
ily, the king’s mother, serene and state- 
ly; Flory, the Lancastrian secret agent, 
fanatically seeking the truth; and, most 
of all, Richard himself. 

The monarch emerges, full of con- 
tradictions—refinement and cruelty, jus- 
tice and tyranny, restraint and self-indul- 
gence, intelligence and unscrupulous- 
ness, cowardice and reckless courage 
right to the end. MarGARET KENNY 


THE WORD 


There was a man that gave a great sup- 
per, and sent out many invitations. And 
when the time came for his supper, he 
sent one of his own servants telling the 
invited guests to come, for all was now 
ready (Luke 14:16-17; Gospel for the 
second Sunday after Pentecost). 





Christ the Incarnate Word possessed 
three kinds of knowledge: divine, in- 
fused and experimental. We would like 
now to reflect a little on that third mode 
of our Lord’s knowing; but let us remark 
at once that it is gratuitous to suppose 
that Christ’s multiple forms or avenues 





of knowledge must somehow contradict 
one another. As someone has simply and 
sanely observed, it is entirely possible 
and obviously preferable to know a 
thing in three ways rather than in one. 

If we open the Gospel of St. Luke 
to that unparalleled chronicle of the loss 
and finding of the boy Christ, we notice 
that the narrative begins and ends with 
strikingly similar statements. And so the 
Child grew and came to His strength, 
full of wisdom; and the grace of God 
rested upon Him. Then, And so Jesus 
advanced in wisdom with the years, and 
in favor both with God and with men. 

In other words, our Lord possessed 
that gradual and hardly acquired kind 
of knowledge which we properly term 
experimental, for it is rooted in actual 
human experience. 

The sacred body of the Incarnate 
Word grew as any other human body 
grows: first the Lord was a baby, then 
a little boy, next a youth, finally a ma. 
ture man. And as His body grew, so His 
human knowledge increased; that is, He 
learned as anyone learns, through the 
ever increasing perceptions of His bodily 
senses, and the ever evolving reflective 
processes of His human mind. 

As in the case of any child, our divine 
Saviour learned first from His Mother. 
It is simply unforgettable that the young 
girl of Nazareth taught God how to walk 
and talk and wash His hands and dress 
Himself. Good, quiet Joseph in his good, 
quiet way taught the boy Christ how to 
work with his hands, how to handle 
wood and tools. Perhaps, if the sleepy 
Galilean town boasted such a thing, our 
Redeemer went to some sort of rudi- 
mentary school, where He sat on the 
ground and repeated His lessons, sing- 
song, with the other village youngsters. 
Someone, at any rate, taught Him to 
read; the Psalms and Isaias He knew 
well. And the world’s Creator atte 
ly acquired the typical lore of one sm 
village: how and when to sow various 
seeds, how to gauge the morrow’ 
weather from the evening sky, how to 
read the signs of the turning seasons. 

The blessed Son of God was so like 
us, so very like any one of us! How 
very truly the Word was made of flesh, 
and came to dwell among us, so that 
before men had sight of His glory, glory 
such as belongs to the Father's only- 
begotten Son, they were saying sharply 
to one another, Is not this the carpenter, 
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the son of Mary? and Is not this the car- 
penter’s son, whose mother is called 
Mary? 

The Lord Christ learned well from us 
during His little stay among us. Wo 
that we would learn as well from Him! 

VINCENT P. McCorry, J: 
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THEATRE 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA. A new trend in 
the theatre is the revival of religious 
drama, or, more accurately, drama under 
church auspices. Actually, all drama is 
religious in essence, though one would 
not suspect it at a performance of Tea 
and Sympathy. What is happening is a 
growing two-pronged revolt against the 
triviality and too-frequent salaciousness 
of the commercial theatre. 

One aspect of the revolt is the increas- 
ing popularity of the off-Broadway 
theatre, where plays are produced for 
their esthetic rather than their box-office 
appeal. The other and more wholesome 
side of the movement is the evidence 
that drama is returning to its original 
home, the church. 

In a recent article in the New York 
Times, Stanley Rowland called attention 
to the increasing hospitality Protestant 
churches are extending to serious drama. 
He neglected to mention, or may be un- 
aware of, such Catholic ventures as The 
Blackfriars and Sacred Hearts parish in 
New York, St. Michael’s Playhouse in 
Vermont and Fr. Gilbert V. Hartke’s 
Catholic University Theatre in Wash- 
ington. 

St. Michael’s, a college sponsored by 
the Society of St. Edmund, and Fr. 
Hartke, a Dominican, seem to work in 
close cooperation. Fr. Hartke’s play, The 
Little World of Don Camillo, is one of 
the productions on St. Michael’s sched- 
ule for this summer. Other plays are: 
Tea House of the August Moon, Bus 
Stop, Lo and Behold!, The Chalk Gar- 
den and Witness for the Prosecution. 


COLLEGE DRAMA. Next to The Pot- 
ting Shed, the most significant play pre- 
— in New York during the recently 
dosed season was The Sign of Jonah, 
staged by the students at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, an institution for train- 
ing Protestant clergy. The author is 
Guenter Rutenborn, a Lutheran minis- 
ter, who wrote the play for church 
people and was probably astonished 
when it was professionally produced on 
the “Broadway” of West Berlin. The 
English translation is by Bernard Ohse 
and Gerhard Elston. 

The Sign of Jonah is virile religious 
drama that challenges the sophisticates 
of a Godless age. Paster Rutenborn dis- 
tributes the guilt of Hiroshima, the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis, and 
all the horrors and bloodletting of the 
war among thé “innocent” bystanders 
who think they had nothing to do with 
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starting the war. War is one of the re- 
sults of sin, the author says, and we are 
all sinners. 


BELINDA. On a recent visit to Wash- 
ington your observer was lucky enough 
to catch a musical comedy at Catholic 
University Theatre, based on a story 





by W. S. Gilbert. It was an all-student 
production in writing, music and _per- 
formance, as well as in direction and 
scenery and costume designing. 

The leading character is a wealthy 
but parsimonious young man with a 
weakness for falling in love with any 
attractive girl with whom he is associ- 


ated for five minutes or less. Your re- 
viewer can’t remember another show 
that afforded him so many uninhibited 
and refreshing laughs. 

The CU students have produced a 
show that is humorous without sugges- 
tive lines or situations, sophisticated 
while avoiding smut. The production 
suggests what Broadway showsmiths 
could do if they were willing to face up 
to the moral responsibility of their craft. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


THE HAPPY ROAD is a delightful film 
which may easily turn out to be MGM’s 
biggest “sleeper” since Lilli, Other- 
wise the two pictures do not have much 
in common except the capacity to deal 
charmingly with the kind of whimsical 
material that falls fat in any but the 
most skilled hands. With The Happy 
Road the major share of the credit would 
appear to belong to Gene Kelly who 
produced and directed it besides playing 
a leading role. 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood. New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave.. New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J.. Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore | 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





QUIETER CHILDREN TRAVELING with 
Trav-L-Games. Entertaining, educational. 
Three different $1.00. Postcard brings 
literature. E]Ri, 2137 Eastern N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington. S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 











Change of Address 


If you have changed or are going to 
change your address soon, please send 
both your old address and your new 
address to our Business Office: AMERICA, 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please allow four weeks for processing 
the change. 
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Surprisingly, considering its sponsor- 
ship, the film is not a musical nor does 
its producer-director-star do any danc- 
ing. Instead it is primarily the story of 
two runaway children (Bobby Clark 
and Brigitte Fossey). The boy is the son 
of an American widower (Kelly), cur- 
rently involved in European business 
and the girl is the daughter of a French 
divorcee (Barbara Laage). They join 
forces in an effort to reach their respec- 
tive parents in Paris, because they feel, 
with some justice, that it was selfish 





motives on the part of their respective 
elders which consigned them to a board- 
ing school in Switzerland, En route the 
youngsters blithely elude police drag- 
nets, reduce a superconfident NATO 
general (Michael Redgreave) to speech- 
less frustration and receive invaluable 
assistance from what might be called the 
universal brotherhood of children. The 
parents, in turn, form a strained alliance 
in the interests of the search, share a 
variety of comic-distressing experiences 
and emerge better and happier people 
at the end of the chase. 

This frame of mind will likely be 
shared by anyone seeing the film. [L of 
D: A-1] 


TAMMY AND THE BACHELOR 
(Universal). Tammy (Debbie Rey- 
nolds) is an unlettered Louisiana swamp 
flower whose only relative and mentor 
is a raffish grandfather (Walter Bren- 
nan), sent to prison for making moon- 
shine. Nevertheless when the girl goes 
to live, during Grandpa’s incarceration, 
with the blueblooded family of a young 
man (Leslie Nielsen) she pulled out of 
a wrecked plane, Tammy turns out to 
have a supply of native wisdom wide 
enough to straighten out all the prob- 
lems of her mixed-up hosts. 

The picture is a throw-back to a much 
less sophisticated era of moviemaking. 
Old-time film conventions, however, 
would have required that the people 
of property be intolerable snobs and ras- 
cals to boot and that the girl’s triumph 
be definitive and sentiment-drenched. 
The present film, instead, seems to have 
its tongue at least partially in its cheek. 
None of its characters—not even the 
hero’s neighborhood sweetheart (Mala 





Powers), who is obviously supertuoys 
as far as romance goes—is really jp. 
possible. Because of this refreshing up. 
derstatement and also Miss Reynolds 
winning way, the film, in Technicolor 
and CinemaScope, is unexpectedly 
pleasant. [L of D: A-1] 


THE D. I. (Warner) is a full-dress re. 
habilitation of that, of late, highly cop. 
troversial military figure, the Marine 
Drill Instructor. It was produced and 
directed by Jack (Dragnet) Webb, who 
also plays the title role with formidabk 
lung power, a burst of highly specialized 
eloquence and an air of lonely and 
single-minded dedication. The film’s de. 
fense of the D. I. is the usual one: that 
only by riding his recruits unmercifully 
can he prepare them to survive an ep- 
counter with the enemy. 

A case can probably be made in fayor 
of iron discipline carried to seemingly 
childish extremes. The picture, however, 
is too superficial and uncritical to make 
it convincing. As a result I found my. 
self identifying with the sadsack recruit 
(Don Dubbins), who kept requesting 
a discharge and threatening to go 
AWOL. I daresay my reaction will be 
shared by a formidable number of Ma- 
rine wives, mothers and sweethearts, 
On the other hand I will be fascinated 
to find out what effect the film, made 
with the approval and cooperation of 
the Corps, has on Marine recruiting 
[L of D: A-IT] Morra Watsx 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 
Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Business. 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Registered 
for teachers. Licensed by New York Board of 
Regents. Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
im connection with the college. Picturesquely 
peated on the perce Mississippi. One hundred 

pus. Serve str Sas 
watha,”” the ““ae ed by the “Zephyr,” ‘“‘Hia 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 

















New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





College of 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
‘ Bay. 74th year. 
5 Write for Catalog 

H Box T, Oakdale, L. !.. New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





New York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Conters A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial. Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A.. M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares for secondary 
and elementary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology 
research; laboratory technology; creative 
writing: pre-medical; music and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For further information address the Registrar 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transier to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 








CABRINI COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Beautiful building 
and extensive campus bordering Philadel- 
phia’s Main Line. For catalogue, address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College, Radnor, Pa. 
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Every once in a while, an article deserves to be read andi 
reread. The following titles were reprinted by special demands 


DEAR EDDIE: 


“I'd like to say a word for the GI” . . . That’s the way “Dear Eddie” 
begins. This letter from a Catholic layman already in the Army to q 
young man about to enter military training takes a positive approach 
to Army life. It gives encouraging and common sense advice on wha $ 
to expect and how to meet it. 


LETTER TO A PROSPECTIVE INDUCTEE 


“Perhaps you will be God’s instrument . . .” That’t what Avery 
Dulles, S.J., says in his pamphlet, “Letter to a Prospective Inductee.” 
Father Dulles, a convert to Catholicism who was four years in the Navy ; 
offers seven practical recommendations he wishes he had been given” 
when he entered the Service. 


Quantity Orders for Chaplains: 


“DEAR EDDIE”: 40 for $1.00; 100 for $2.00; 300 for $6.00; 1,250) 
for $25.00. “LETTER TO A PROSPECTIVE INDUCTEE”: 15 for 
$1.00; 30 for $2.00; 100 for $6.00; 500 for $25.00. 


BILLY GRAHAM. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. A very thoughtful criticism 
and evaluation of Billy Graham by an eminent theologian. 3 


CENSORSHIP. By John Courtney Murray, S.J. A calm, clear statement 
by the widely quoted authority on the complex problem of censorshi 


NODL STATES ITS CASE. By Msgr. Fitzgerald. The Executive Secretat 
of the National Office for Decent Literature states the aims of NODL. © 


SISTER FORMATION. By Sister Mary Emil. An outstanding artidl 
on the cooperative movement to give Sisters the fullest training. 


EDUCATED CATHOLIC WOMEN. By Joseph Fichter, S.J. The edue 
tion and progress of Catholic women and what this should mean if 
parish life. 


VOCATIONS KEEP CLIMBING. By Francis X. Curran, S.J. A nai ion: 
wide study of the “vocation problem” and the present trend in . 
United States. 


FACTS ON FLUORIDATION. By H. Trendley Dean. Fluoridation 
center of controversy, is here explained by the national authority. ; 


DYING BY INCHES. By Felicia Messuri. For a busy mother of a fam r 
who wishes to grow in holiness, here is a gem of inspiration. 4 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. Ten pract’cal tests 
for applying the true Christian concept of patriotism to American life 


Sample Order (one of each)—5O cents prepaid 
Quantity Prices: 


40 for $1.00; 100 for $2.00; 300 for $6.00; 1,250 for $25.00. 








